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ABSTRACT / • ' 

The report discusses issues relating to aultilateral 
disaraaaent in- the context of the special Session of the Onlted 
Nations General AsseBl)ly J:o be convened in 1978* Intended as a forua 
for the exchange of ideas of govWnHent leaders froa the United''' h 
states and other nations about the international peace- keeping role 
Qf ithe United Nations, the Conference ordered discussion topics so : 
that they would parallel^ the agendl^' proposed for the United Nations 
Special Sessioii^ The four-part agenda is as follows^' (-1) reyifew of 
'the inte relational arms race and exaaination of, the relationship 
between disaraaaent, international peace, and econoaic developaent; 
(2). afdoption of a deciapation of 'disaraaaent vhich vould entail a 
firm coaaitaent to action by national governaents; (3) adoption of /a 
prograa of action on disaraaaent;, and (U) review of the role of t^he 
United Nations i^ disaraafitent* Presented in outline ^loraat, the 
report is designed to reflect the essence of ^-roup discussions on , ' 
disaraaaent topics, including aras liaitation treaties^ -.new weapons, 
escalating proliferation, tl^e SALT talks, principles of disaraaaent, 
peaceful/njiclear explosipns, pass destruction, ailitary budgets, 
world s'eourity, and international coapliance with disaraaaent 
agreeaen^^ A direct orY of conference participants and coaaents by 
the coR£er^nc6* chair aan, Mexican governaei^ officials, and the United 
tftipns Secretary General are presented* fAuthor/DB) 
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The T^elf)Kconferer>c6 on|he United Ndtiqns of the Next Decade , 
assembled international^atesmen. diplomats, 'and scholars at 
San J^n 6p\ Rio,Mexk:<x under* the auspices of Th^ Stanley Fouh- 
daticm. Their deltber^ons on the topic "Multilateral Disarmament' 
and the Special Session" approached the vital issue of disarma- 
ment in the 'context of the Special Session of the U.N.' GfeneraP 
-y Assembly to b^ convened Ipr 1978. The topics <Jiscu§sed at this 
^ conference parallel the JoW-part agenda proposed by the P/ep- * 
^ ' aratory Committee for the Special Session. Review and Appraisal; 
Declaratfon on Disarmament; 'Program of Action on DiSiarma- 
ment: and U N. Role and International Machinefry fpr Negot^tiorr. 
A Variety of topics concerning the increased effectiveness of 



Jhe United Nations were considered at eleven earlier conferences: 
F^ncisco jCalifornia, U.S.A , 1 965. Burgenstock, Switzerland. 
/1967: DubrovrfikTYugoslavia, 1968, Quebec, Canada. 1969. Fre- 
^ densborg. DenjTwk. 1970; Sm^ia. Romania. 1971; South Egre-* 
mont. fvlassachusetts. U.S.A.. 1972; Amalfi, Italy. 1973, Vail. Colo- 
rado. U.S.A., 1974; B,adenbei Wien, Austria, 1975. and Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, U.S A,. 1976 Participants have offered suggestions 
. to encourage nation-siates to maxi^i^e their participation and 
support of the United Nations. The time focus of these 
conferences ha^-been the rtext decade; in prder to avoid undue 
concent ra'tiop/on today's crises and unwarranted attention to 
Utopian oojectives. 

' Conference participants have been knowledgeable about the 
United Nations and personally convinced that it needs to play a , 
. more viable role m wopW affairs. They have participated as 
individuals rather than as' representatives of government. 

The format of this conference has been an informal off-the- 
record exchange of ideas and opinions. Uo time has been spent in 
the presentation and debate of prepared papers or positions. No 
. effort has been exerted to achieive consensus where difference of . 
opinion has been noted. The Conference Report has. Been 
prepared by the rapporteurs to reflect the essence of discuss»ons. 
^ The report is distributed in the hope that it will stimulate study. • 
research and education with respect withe United Nations and its 
Vital role in achieving international pea^and security and a better 
world.. Additional copies o,f this report are available free of charge 
from J^he Staaley Foundation. 
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' ' CONFERENCE REPORT* 

MultMla^eral 
Disarmament 
and the 
Special Session 

V, 

OPPORTUNiTiES OF THE SPECIAL SESSION ON 
DISARMAMENr' 

The 'participants in this cpnference welcome the Special 
Session of the -U-.N., General Assembly 'devoted to 
disarmament, to be held in 1978. The^pecial Session is an 
opportunity to take a fresh approach to this urgent^sk and 
to mobilize general support for action. This must not be a 
routine session. It must be pl^pared and conducted so as to 
assure a breakthrough toward disarinament and peace. . 

ISETeport relates to the four-part agenda proposed by 
fiit Preparatory Cpmmittee^for Jhe Special Session: ' 

ReView and appraisal 'of the present international 
situation in the light, of the pressing need to achiev% 
substantial progress in the; field of, disarmament, the 
continuation of the arms race and the close relationship 
between disarmament, internatioQal j)eace and security and 
economic development. ^ 

•*2. Adoption df a Declaration on Disarmament. * . 

**3. , Adoption of a Program of Action on DisarmaQi||it. 

a^. Review of the role of the U.N. in disarmament and'of 
the international machinery for negotiations on 
disarmament, including, in particular^ the question of 
convening a World Disarmament Conference*** ^ 

flEVIEW AND APPRAISAL • 

The Speciai^ession should make an objective appraisal of 
.the prcient situation and the need for action toward 
disarmament. The«f6llowin^bservations may be useful in 
this process. . - . 




C. Maxwell Stanley 
Conference Chairman 



Present Situation 

Therms* race continues and increa^fcs. In the last 15 yea^s 
global military expenditures have tripled and now approach 
$400 biUion (U.S.). The escalation is«both quantitative and 
qualitative; the rate of development of new weapons, both 
nuclear and conventional, is accelerating. 

Peace still depends on a^precarious balance of terror and 
on the good fortune that has Avoided an inadvertent nuclear 
war to date. There have been many conventional wars, and 
the risk of these wars continues. "JVnother world war is not 
inevitable, but it may becdme inevitable if the arms race is 
not reversed reasonably soon. 

' The escalating amis race drains money, technology,^d 
skilled personnel that could be used to meet human needs; 
delays needed devetopment; and weakens the economies 6f 
mbst countries. » r 

Each nation^s arms decisions appear to be a reasonable 
reaction to the acts of others, but .the collective result iis 
madness. 



* This Conference Report wdsprepared by the rapporteurs; 

was reviewed by the participants in their final conference 
. session and was revised by the rapporteurs, taking into 

account the participants' comments during the^^iew 
* sessipn. The Report indicates the participants' c&n^ensus or 
^lack ofi£ortsensus^ Participants were not asked to approve 

the Report, and it should not be assum^d^ihat every 

participant subscribes to every recommendation. The 
rapporteurs accept full responsibility foi\iny error. 



Akhund Alfarargl« Alzamora. 



^Progcessto Date 

' Eight multilateral treaties and ten bilateral Soviet-U.S. 
/ freaties on arm? limitation and control havebeen'concluded 
\ in the last 20 years. The United States and the Soviet Union 
Tiave implemented internal controls and- other measures 
which increase^ the stajjility of mutual nuclear deterrence 
and redupe the risk of inadvertent nuclear attack. A few con- 
"structiye regional' agreements have been or are being 
negotiated, particularly the^ Treaty of Jlatelolco in Latin 
America and the Helsinki Agreements and mutual force 
reductions (MFR) negotiations in Europe. In certain area 
the arms race has been limited. 

These step5 a'nd-thexontinuing development of detente: 
have had a mutually beneficial feedback effect. The environ- 
ment for negotiations has been improved to some extent. 
Many nation^ have contributed to this inff|>ro^ement. The 
psychologicaHmpact of f ecent agreements is important. Jhe 
possibility of limited progress has been demonstratedj^his^ 
sliould encourage greater future progress. " ^ 

The world h^s how avoided nuclear war for 32 years; 
however, the future, is uncertain. 

Need for Greater ai|d.Faster^Progres) 

opinions vary on how hiuch progress has been made. But it 
is self-evident that the problem is outrunning the progress. 
Recent agreements have not substantially slowed the arms 
race. Indeed, the pace of new weaponsrdevelopment exceeds 
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thp pace o/ arms contr^f agrS|nenW. Nuclear proliferatiol 
— both vertical and horizontal — has not been halted. 

• Many nations now itavo^br soon will have the capability to 
. produce nuclear weapons(» and there is imminent danger/of 

• escalating proliferation. The qonyntional arms race ^as 
l^ome more widespread; with more nations participating. 

^ 'The Joint Statement of Agreed Principles oii Disar^- ' 
/ment'Negotiationk, agreed? by the 'Soviet -Union And the' 
United States and endorsed^by the U.N. General Assenlbly * 
in 1961, has iioi been impfemented and has been largely 
ignored in recent years. M^i of the Comprehensivc^Pro- 
gramme of Disarmament, iwhich the General Assembly 

• called to the attention of the Conference of the Committee 

• on Disarmament (CCD) in \9p, has not been implemented ' 
and is not likely to bej^lize^J^jin this decade. 

j|lcw5e,;-^I^^^ strenuous eCfortMpr disaiinament are re- 
l||§|ired^ b6th step bj^'step aM copiprehensive mW<>l' 
V;^stiup5$ leading ifltiniately to ge^^raUnd complete^is- ^ 
' ;a atw^ strengthened^tematlonal security 

Building on Experience 

The world must learn from its.ex]J6rience. Both successes " 
, and failures in disarmament should ife carefully analysed to 
determine the reasons. It is important that past achieve- 
ments be reinforced and that past m^kcs not'bc repeated. 

It is also necfessary tQ iden^ly why. nations have not 
Responded adequately to prior disarmament proposals, -and ' 
why they have failed to r^lize that national security 
depends on a world security System rather than on the arms 
^ race. 

Jhe Special Session-has a special opportunity to make 
this, analysis. It should be done in a positive manner, avoid- 
ing recriminations. Most participants believe it would be 
helpful if each nation' would occasionally admit some of its " 
own mistakes. All hav&4>^ wrong at times, and it would be ' 
refreshing to say so; ^ ^ \ 

^ The arms race is a habit-forming dryg which gives only 
tho'illusion of security. The world must breajt* the habit. In 
order to do so,.the root causes must be-removed or ffcd^ced. - 
These include many feelings of insecurity, some realfsSiitte 
imagined. Careful analysis should be helpful in replacing the 
arms race A^th^ international security system. 
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DECLARATION ON OrSARMAMENr 
Nature^and Purposes of the Dneclaration 

The Declara>ip5 on Disarmament should be both a 
call to action and a commitment to act. It must not be 
merely another resolution or a noble statement fol- 
, Jowed 6y inaction. 

The Declaration has two primary purposes: to . 
state the firm commitment of national governments 
• ' and, to address and inspire public 9pinion. It should 
state what governments genuinely intend tb do. A 
natiotf^ vote for the iDeclaration shquld constitute a 
moral coiyimitment, jnot a mere sfatement of intention. 

The-peclaration should be comprehensive bgt 
short and xConcis^. It should be positive. It should 
realistically describe the present danger but should" 
avoid rec^minations. ' * / 



* It is ^ggested that the Declaration should consist of two 
parts: 

IHI An introduction or manife^ This should frankly** 
■H stat6 the pr^sent'^situation, the achievements and 
liftfiited progr^ess to date, the grave arid growing danger oj the 
arms face, and the urgent need for faster progress toward 
disarmament, a world security system, and a world without 
war. 'It shonld^ be a strong statement Avhich will attract 
attention and impel Action.' - ^ 

A statement of principles to guide the Pro-am of 
KB Action and the negotiations on disarmament^ These 
principles should be broad but f precise and clear. The 
Declaration should not include specific^easures, treaties, 
or proposals; these should .be stated in the Program of 
Action. • ^ , . " 



f . See "Declaratiori"bn Disarmament," Report of tjte Eighth 
Annual Conference on United, Nations Procedures: U.N. 
Special Session on' Disarmament, The Stanley Foundation, 
1977. , 
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Suggested Principles for inciusion in Oeclar^ation 

This list is suggestive but not inclusive. 

^ '•. • • ' ' ^ 

AH mankind h^s a vital interest in more^rapid pro- 
gress toward disarmament. It is essential for human 
survival arfd to permit a.decent life for all.-Significant but 
limited progress has been made Vo far. The threat of nuclear 
war, the continuing economic burden of the arms r^ce, and 
the rapid changes resulting fram science and technology, 
require more prompt and more effective action. . 



The objective is world peace with secilrity, freedom, ^ 
and justice,. This oBjec^ive ultimately requires general * 
and complete disarmament under effective international 
control, with nations retaining only limits forces necessary 
* to maintain internal order and protect the personal security 
of ^citizens. Interim measures leading Ipward this goal, 
including cojnprehensiye arms reductions, , are essential. 
Thes&ji|itefim measures should as extensive as possible 
and consistent with the goal of general and complete dis- 
armament. * ^ 
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t)grcss in disarmament must be accompanied by 
building a stronger world security system, priniarily 
through the United Nations. This system mustinclude ade- 
quiite m^ns for verification of compliance with flisanna- 
mcnt agreements; peacekeeping, using an international 
peace force; peacemaking; and peac^ful and just settlement 
of disputes. Firm assurance that, all parties are honoring 
tKbir obligations ismecessary. . 

Progress, in disarmament is interrelated with confi- 

dence^building rncasures; the proce^, of detente; 

economic and social development; and peaceful, just, a4id 
binding settlement of \Conflicts. ^Ij^orocess of detente find 
general improvement of the internauoTfilitmosphere a/ e of 
extreme importance in r^atibn to disarmament. Po^tive 
actioa*in any of .these areas will aid action in the otners. 
Hbwevjer, failure or inadequate progress in any one area 
must not<be use^ as an excuse for inactioivin the other^. 

The United Nations has a vital role in disarmament 
and" the maintenance of international peace* arid 
securi ty. This role must be sti:^hgthened. ^ - 

Ml nations hjive.a responsibility to participate in 
disahnamcnt negotiations,, adhere to constructive 
disarmament measures, .'and reduce their arm's, » armed 
forces, and military budgets. All nations' having nuclear 
weapons or the capacity to pnake them have a -special 
^responsibility. 
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Universal participation in disarmament meai^res is 
highly desirable and is essential for som^eps. If ; 
universal agreement on a measure is not achieved, as many 
naticlH as possible should proceed with less than universal 
paiticipation,. so long as the risk to their security is. less than 
the Tts k of continuing without this mfeasurc. 

Disarmament activities, including policy formation, 
■■i review, and negotiations, must conducted at many 
levels — multilateral and bilateral, llobaJ and regional. 
Work <m each of these levels should be done so as to aid and 
coord inate with workman thcfyother l^y^ch. 

Jht immediate objective must l|e to halt and then to 
reverse the a^ms race, bo^hf nuclear ^ and con- 
ventional. ^ . I 

Nuclear ^disarmament measWs ]ikvc.Jlieliigh'est 
■■■ priority.. Nuclear weapons must be steadi^lBatiee^ 
and both vertical and horizontal nuclear proliferation must 
be %altcd, while assu^ri^ universafacccs? to the peaceful use 
of nuclwr energy. Other weapons of mass destruction and 
conventional anns and forces also require^^ent attention. 
• Nuclcai' and conventional disarmament ai?vlmcrrelated; 
each can advance separately to a considerable extent, but 
progress in cither area will aid the other.. " 

Reductions of arms aind armed forces should be 
m , mutually phased so that no nation obtains an unfair , 
advantage and no nation's security is endangered at any 
stajje. It is important 'to avoid anything that would de- 
stabilize the situation or increase the risk of war. 



tlie political will for disarmament must be gener- ^ 
ated, and the publip must be kept informed. The ^ 
United Nations, national »govemments, and non-goyem- 
mental organizations should cooperate toward this end. 

Each nation approving the Declaration regards it as 

a firm moral commitn\ent to comply with^ and to 

cooperate in achieving, these pj-inciples and the following 
Program of Action on Disarmament. 

PR06AAM OF AGTIOH ON DISARMAMENT^ 

It is suggested that the Special Session include the following : 
items, among others, in its Program of Action on/Dis-^ 
armament. . / - jf-' 

Comprehensive Prograiris ^ 

The -interrelationship of action on disarmament with ^ 
conflict resolution, a strengthened U^4r security'^system, 
confidence-building m|jysures, detente, and development 
has already *een noted and is again emphasized. 

' : ' ^ ^ ' /V; /'^.; ^ 

:>rGchcfal and complete disarmament (GCE)> ijnd^ a^y 
X^woxW/s&wicity system remains an essential goat'an^/. 
/shbi^^ be abandoned; Thfe goal ^nla'^ges hoitoo^ 
M^i?hould aid ne^^ - / V - -^^ V' ' 
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However, it must be conceded that G€D is a long-terih * 
goal. Some participants suggest that the end of thi^ century 
may be a reasonable target. GCD is kpre likely to be 
achieved in a series of major step* than in one complete 
treaty. 

A clear definition of GCD is neeSed, in ordey to reduce 
negative emotional reactions. It may be helpful^to place 
CCD in the context of the real goal: a ^aceful world, with 
freedom and justice, protected by an international secur-,- 
ity systeiyi. with adequate safeguards. 
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♦ See '•Program for Action,*" Report of the Eighth Annual 
Conference on United Nations Procedures: U.N\ ^Special 
Session on Djisarrrtament, The Stanley Foundation, 1977. ' 



• There is a growngk interest in. comprehensive disarm*' 
amcnt measures, as a middle road between the current step 
by stef> method and the ultimate aim of GCD, Several 
nations have 'made comprehensive proposals which deserve 
consideration. ^ * 



Comprehensive disarmament plans would continue ' 
the step , by s^p approach but would take larger steps « 
within an orderly and agreed framework. Actual 
reduction of armaments is the key. A plan mi^t v 'f 
include reductions in several kinds of arms and arm^ ' / ' 
forces, both nuclear, and conventional. The lime' / 
between nuclear and conventional disarmament; is / '^ 
important, and a comprchensive'staged plan is needed 
if serious reductions are made. 



^ A comprehensive disarmament plan should specify 
cot)rdina^d, integrated, e^qtiitable, an^ phased^r^pction/ 
It would p^l>ti|bly include several stages, though' a rig^ 
timetable imght&ot^ neoessary. It might well include sdr 
or manjf of the Program of Actidn items li^t^ belpw. 
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Limitati^Snd I^eduction of Nudekr Weapons and 
DeUvery Systems. The limitation ind reduction of 
nuclear weapons, irtclujiing delivery vehiclei, is a critical key- 
to progress in other areas of disarmament] 
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nil. nuclear weapons states have a special resporisi- 
bQity to exercise strong leadership and demonstrate 
^pid» progress. Most participants believe that the ^ 
piirtidplation of 'a& nuclear, weapons,states, including * 
China and France, is hi^ly important altljough some . 
. steps can be taken without .th^r participation if ^ 
necessary. However, nuclear di^hnament is a global 
- problem in which all nation^ should be actively in- 
volvediv * 

Sti-ong support for, and vigorous efforts to expedite, the 
SALJ talks and the European mutual force reduction talks 
arc needed. 

However,^ these negotiations and others 'must soon 
proceed to the progressive .reduction of nuclear wd^pc^'. 
Most participants recomiriend a prompt freeze of these 
weapons, both qijalitative and quantitative.^lt should be 
followed by mutual and equitable reductions. Cessation of 
production of these weapons, and agreements not to 
manufacture or deploy new or improved nuclear weapons or 
delivery vehicles, would be very helpful. 

At sbme-poin't nuclear weapons'ireduc^ions by the United 
States and - Soviet Union must^be accomplished by 
reductions in both nuclear and conventional weapons by 
other nuclear weapons states. Most participants believe that 
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the Uijijcd States' and Soviet UMWs overkiU capacity is so' 
great that they could make substontial reductions without 
endangering theii* security. / 

jThe psytfeological effect of. prompt reductions by the 
Uftited States and Soviet Unidn would be very constructive 
and would be especially helpful in building support for non- 
proliferation measures. ; 



?<on-Proliferation 4nd Peaceful Usey. ' The Koq- 

Proliferation treaty (NRT) of 1968, to which there 
are no^ 102 parties, is an important multilateral step towird 
nuclear disarmament. The grave dangers of nuclear fro- 
hfer^ion arc in'oreasmg/ including tKe risk of accident^hvar 
as nuclear weapons are acquired^ more nations wiUdi may 
not have adequate intfemal contrqls. The Sp^xial Session 
should di^lare itj stro^jg support for non-prolifei4don, and 
all^nations shoul^l be/urged to ratify the NPT o;r ^leasj to 
comply .with its policies .^nd objective. V^uhtary' com- 
pliancc by no'n-p^rties woiilfl be a useful partial measure.: 
Some participMts /recommend a separate- treaty which 
• couW^be ratifie>W non-partie^to the Ni^^ 

;^^3Swt^i^tn impbrtant 

: vaV^Qrf^NuckSr; must jmalce g^kr 

rstotis/ta c^^ the StpX ^ 

^:^luwe piojp:m^iliyertf#^(sto disaiipameat^ 
/ r aha^tp cotaply with its preamble donccniing ti^^ / 
iSiDincl|iM6n of a^coiipreh|ristvc test l&nL I'" " - 



It is uncertain whether international security guarantees 
to NPT parties would encourage more nations to accept the 
NPT. If so, rtehstit security guarantees sliould be developed 
•and madet effective. 

Most participants believe the NPT has ce^Jain defects 
which must !^ remedied; Among these is the situation 
whereby non-parties to the treaty have an ad^nt^ge over ^ 
parties m terms ofjFewer safeguards required in cooperative 
-nuclear agreements. This and other defects should be dealt 
with in the context of the review process as stipulated m tfie 
treaty, augmented^y ongoing discussions ampng nuclear 
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'supplier nations and in other forums. Some participants 
believe that the NPT need not be revised at this tin\e but that 
its potential should be fully (feveloped.t^ome participants 
suggest consideration of international sanctions (perhaps 
applied ^ the V,H, Sfecurity Council) for a nation violating 
its NPT obligations, although a positive and more compre- 
'hensive\approach to Auclear proliferation offers the best 
hope fOT a solution.' 

The global spread of piutonium, including the develop- 
ment of national reprocessing facilities serving the current 
generation of power reactors (and the later possible develop- 
ment of breeder reactors), increases th^ danger of nuclh^r 
weapons developnient and nuclear terrorism. The 
development of new methods of uranium enrichment also 
portends an increased danger from the front end of the 
nuclear fuel cycle. This issue is complicated because many 
are convinced that utilization of piutonium asfuel— and in 
some cases full development of the nucleariuel cycle — is 
necessaxy \q meet pressing energy requirementsr Othei^ 
stress the overriding danger of piutonium and urge deferral 
of reprocessing, development of fuel cycles Which can be 
more easily safeguarded, and incentives to develop other 
energy Sources. 

• V 

tips'' essential that the system of international saftf- 
" ffl^ International Atomic Energy 

Agen(^; (IAEA) be made niore- effective in order to 
V meet the chaUeng^^of increased utilizati^^^ of «nd pro- 
eduction/ of fissionable .mterial.-The Prpgl^iriirf^^ 
Aqtioh should incliuie specific proposals to achieve 
this resu^tSii as shpi;^^aperio4 a$ gossifele. These shotild - 
include recommeWations for extensive new.rw^ . 
' efforts andt the trainihg of IAEA inspw^^ * 
the most^modcm equipment: It should also reconi- 
incnd fliat all parties to tfie NPT quickly complete^t^ei 
required safeguard agreements with tlie^][AEA. ^ \. 



The-Preparatory Committee might consider ipviting the 
Director General and appropriate IAEA officials to report 
to the Special Session regarding the IAEA*s progress m 
achieving international standards for the handling and 
transpbrtation'of dangerous fissionable material. 
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,-Many narlicipants suggest that cooperation among nu- 
clear supplier nations {the "London Club?) can- be an 
imp<)Ptant element in strengthening the effectiveness of the 
non-proliferation regime. An agtecid code of conduct for the 
transfer of sensitive nuclear technology by |he fifteibn sup- 
plier, nations (to^supjilement the very general set of guide- 
lines adopted in 1^76) coufd, be a positive Contribution. They 
should agfee not. to supply fissionable materials or special 
.equipment to any' nation that has not accepted adequate 
safeguards covering all placefulnucleat activities. Howpver, 
some participants beUeve ttiat it is important to avoid the 
appearance ot^ reahty of a cartel-like arrangement among 
*nuclear supplier nations, as ihi^ would promote develop- 
ment of ^a counter blqc-of nuclear'' have-not nations. 
DiaJogJK^s essential between the nuclear supplier na,tions 
and^th6se nations With developing nuclear progcams^^is 
suggested that t^e Special Session's Prograin of. Ac^b 
support coopl5^tion among supplier nations' so long as tms 

* does not prejud^ the interests of nations having develoftog 
nuclear-progra'ms which meet NPT requirements. X 

^^^^^j^ .P^^^^R^^^^ P^^^ thlt multilateral. 
1^^i8?n»nt of critical;portioM^ the nuclear fuel * 
^ viable alterative J6 national programs 
have impbrfam 
in economies o? scale, Icssenii^ of bilktcial 
^ %^^^8?^'^ tendons, ani rgduding the danger of 
^^ '^iSi^^^^^^^^^ terrorism. It could also present 

* .?^^?r^tK. access to a secure soun^ of energy 
. withput being dependent upojSany one supplier nation 
; >or:^oup of nations.; '/ „ ^ f 

Some participants sug^t ,ihat those aspects of the 
nuclear /ud cycle which might be intemationaliized could 
mcludcVenfichment, reprocessing, spent fuel storage, and- 
i^dioactive w^ste disposal. The Special Session.should 
recommend serious sMidy of the Appropriate institutional 
framewprk for multinational management of the nuclear 
fuel cycle. It is recognized that many nationSare pursuing— ' 
or intend to pursue — independent development of the 
nuclear fuel cycle. 

vSonie participants believe x:onsideration should also be 
given to the important role of regional organizations, both 
in administration of safeguards (baised on IAEA stanjlards) 
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and <^ore positive actions such as undertaking research and 
4nobilization of capital. They might also undertake regional 
management of po'rtions of the-nuclear fuel cycle under 
certain circvtm^tances. Regional standards should be at least 
' as high as IAEA standards. Particular attention is drawn to 
' the Organization for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in 
.Miti'n America (6Mt^AL)as i regional organization with ^ 

'-Mgnificant potential to evolve. 

" • ♦ ■ • • t ^ 

/ Comprehensive Test Ban and Peaceful Nuclear 

■II Implosions. Most participants believe thl^*: 
Program of Action should give the highest priority to 
adopting a comprehensive test ban agreement (CTB), 

• if jiot^alitead^ concluded before the Spc'cial Session. 
Th^ subject.^ppeajrS tp be ripe for action. *Such an 

^a^ccmcnt should prohibit all nuclear testing and 
shoiiM, if possib}if,^itIElude all five nuclear weapons 
states and all bther nations. However, initial inability. 

. to attract^ll nalicfns should not be pennittcd^iR . 
become an insurmountable - obstacle. AdcquSle\ 
national verification methods, now exist to detect 
most; if not all violations of sucK an agreement. A 

* tcmporarySioratorium oh all nuclear testing ^s an 
interim step towatd a CTB,may be advisable. 
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' The issue of peaceful^ nuclear explosions (PNEs)*is a 
particularly difficult pro^em reUtedJfe^chievemeitt of a 
CTB. Some 'hold the view^that P^Je technology may 
evei\tually produce sound econoniic^benefits. These nations 
argue that .substantive progress should be made toward 
international afj ;angements for utilization 'of PNEs as, 
fqreseenln Arucle V of the NPT. Most, however, believe 
that, regardless of the potential future economic benefits 
(which many question), fNEs should nof be permitted to 
frustrate completion of an agreement to b^ all puclear 
testipg. In this view all nuclear explosive devices (whethep 
- termed PNEs or weapons) shqjiild be permanently baijried 
from the international environment. 
' ^ 

Agreements on Non-First Nuclear Use or Non-Use 
of Forcby^ Some participants propose a univer^l 
agreement not to make the first use o£ nuclear weapons. 
Others question whether such an::agreement would be 
attainable* or workable, especially wl\en levels of conven- 
tional forces are unequal. The Special Session should con- 
sider this proposal and its relationship to conventional force 
levels. - v p - • , 

4n. addition or as an alternative, some participants 
suggest a universal agrbement renouncing the use of force or 
threat of force in international relations. Th^^giggest that 
even though this pAibiple is already statea^l^the U.N. 
•Charter, a treaty woold convert it to a binding obligation. 
Others question whether such a treaty would have any 
'substantive effect and state that the Charter obligations are' 
already binding. The Special Sessioh^hould consider this 
proposal and the alternative suggestion that th6 Declaration 
on Disamiament should includ^ a reaffirmation of the 
Charter obligation. . / < * ♦ 

Consideration of regioaal measures for non-first nuclear 
use or non-use'of force /iy suggested by some. 

Soiie participants suggest development of the concept 
of '"international tort,''iWhich would declare to be illegal and * 
immoral the use of weapons thaj^destroy life or property in a 
country not a party to a conflict. 



other Weapons of/M^ss Destruction 

Most participants pelieve that a treaty banking most 
chemical weapons ^ppeaFS to be ripe for action.' If not 
achieved before the /Special Session, it should have a high 
priority in the Pro^m of Action. 
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' If it is: not possible to ban all chemical weapons, most 
, participants believe that a treaty prohibitit^g the most 
dangerous ones would be a significant step. It is recognized 
that verification will be difficult; some chemicals have both 
W peaceful and military uses, and the same plant may b^able 
to produce both peaceful chemicals and chemical weapons. 
Extensive "research /6n this problem need not delay the 
treaty. The treaty prohibiting biological weaponsjcontains 
' some provisions which may be useful in a chemical weapons . 
treaty. 

The rapid development t>{ new weapons of> mass^ 
N destruction and the refin^ent of e:;isting ones are .serious 
. dangers and may have a destabilizing effect. As soorj a^ a 
IjrtCwand dangerous type of weapon can be anticipa^, an 
/effort should be made to prohibit its manufacture and use. It 
may be easier to ban weapons not ali^ady rn use. Prompt 
nego^tion of a treaty to ban new weapons of mass destruc- 
' , * ^pn^s recommended. 

* Some method of limiting national military research and 
development programs would b^ extremely helpful as part 
of a comprehensive disarmament program. The reductioabf 
••military budgets should include redaction of expenditures 
for military research and development. Secrecy is an 
inherent problem, because research and development could 
^ not be effectively controlled without openness. If the 
verification problem can be overcame, a mutual agreement 
to reduce military researcfi and development budgets might 
be considered In spite of the difficulties, the Special Session 
should consider this problem and possible s6lutions. 
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Oivir Space and Oceans ' ^ ^ 

n^liSpecial SessioR should consider whether the existing 
' treses gecd to^^e strengthened or supplmented. 

' sbme particii)ants believe that the Outer Space Treaty, 
wmcH prohibits'' certain military activities in outer space, 
"^' ^ ' should be extended tb provide for thedemilita^Tzation and 
neutralization of outer space,* permitting only peaceful 
activities in outer spacerOthers believe that this proposal is 
unrealistic; they note that existing national satellites are 
used for both military mlt non-ftiilitary intelligence and 
verification purposes. - ^ 



^Iffptct(^j&n^^^ is yitallj^ impor-- 

{^l^mje^^^ wotd^bcsendmly 
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The Seabed 'Treaty prohibits emplacemei^t of tnass ^ 
destruction Weapon^ on the seabed beyond a 12-mile coastal 
zone. Itis important that this l2«mile limit hot be extended 
under any prete^tf^this issue is entirely separate from the 
economic zohe qufestiop&der discussion in the U.N. Law of 
thrf Sea Coirferenc^! The gf owing importance of th^e Seabed 
resources is noted. The Special Session should consider 
whether the Sea'be^ Treaty should be enlarged or strength- 
ened, taking into ajpcount the results of the current seabed 
review conference, j ^ * , . ^ 

Possible improvements, in anti-submarine warfare are 
Especially dangerous, because' of the^ severe destabilizing 
effect if nuclear missile submarines become more vulner- 
*able. This problem is in effect a 'seagoing version of the anti- 
b^Uistic missile question. There^ should be a careful ex- 
amination of whether some realistic limitations on anti- 
submarine warfare or weapoqs^'dah be developed. 



KH LimitaUon in& Reduction. Conventional forces^ 

HI absorb more than 80% of world^mili^ry\xpendi- 
ttitds, and these costs arc rising sharply. Most of the 
potential savings- from disannament, and most of th^ 
j)ptential fund s for development, depend pn substa ntial con- 
ventional disarmament. « 

Limitation and reduction of conventional arms ^ and 
' forces'^should be a high priority item. This is linked with 
nAlear disarmament and should be considered in parallel 
with it^ preferably as part of a comppehensive program. 

Possible measures to be considered include: (a) uniform 
reporting to the United Nations of all force levels and major 
weapons; (b) international verification of these^ports; (c) a 
freeze of arms and force levels; (d)^reductions of arms and 

' force levels; (e) reduction or-withdraw^al of fordgn troops 
and bases; and (f) additional research on conversion^f arms 

, production industries to peaceful uses. I 

Larg^ reductions jwill have to be caitfuUy p^sed atid ^ 
'scheAed. The varying security problems of natio'ixs mu$t be 
^tAe^into account, including the different sitjSations qf 
. nations that are members of alliances and those that are not.. 



Cohyentional Arms and Arm^d Forces 






%96m,$i^^ of cqhyenUbmlaimiiiKi 

t:^m^^(iitff^p of m^pm coiiU^ without iigniri-- 
^ij^jucUojoi^^^^ mi^t W wdprpcat^d by.bthcrs^^: 

Transfers of Conventional Arms. The sharp increase 
in arms exports is destabilizing, and it increases the 
turdei> on many developing natioos. It will be difficult to 
control arms transfers without also limiting force levels; 
work on these two^ objectives should *pro^d in parallel.' 
Settlement of e?cisting disputes will aisb l^^lxti^mely help- 
ful. * \^ . .. ' 

Most'participantsbeliev^thatthe major supplier naftions , 
should attempt tO'^agrec on ^om6 reasonable limits. If 
possible, this should be done through a multilateral 
.agreement approved by the U.N. General Assembly.' Limits 
on arms safes should bt balanced with resperct to the vatious ' 
recipient nationSiJ)iscussi6ris among suppliers and cecip- 
--ijjnts^ toajrbe helpful in teaching agreements Jo limit arms 
transfers. Guideliiies, a <5ode of conduct, or a multilateral 
treaty should be considered. . ^11^ 

Reduction of Military Budgets 

' Some participants believe that reporting of military T>udg- 
ets to the United Nations is a necessary first step. Uniform 
formulas and standards for military budgets should be used. 
Opcnncs$»*of military budgets should b&> encouraged; it 

, woiild bxiild confidence and make redactions more feasible, 
additional research is lieedpd oh the problem of- 
comparability of Ynilitary budgets. 

Some participants propose a freeze of military budgets,' 
to be followed by percentage reductions or other agreed 
reductionj^ Various |Jroposals would apply to the five 
nuclfear weapons states, or to them and to other states with 
comparableJ^ilitary expenditures,' or to all states. 

Negotiations in this "area shpuld be encouraged. The 
problems are complex, but a general reduction of military 
budgets is not \}^iy to endanger any nation*s security<^nd is 
more likely tp illcrease it. 
, Part of the fund saved by reduction of military budgets 
4*shpuld be used for the development of developing countries. 
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Regionalf rograms w 




Nuclear-vreapon-free zones (NWFZs) should ^ceive 
new. emphasis in^ the Program of Action as^ effective 
nricasures^ for nuckar disarmament. In the •creation of 
NWFZs, while it is desirable thatall nations in the proppsed 
zone be inciud^d^ most participants believe this is not a 
prerequisite for an agreenient. The fiiitiative for an NWFZ 
proposal should come from states within the proposed zone, * 
*shiould ipcluae adequate verificadt)n procediJtes, and 
should ^envisage the total prohibition of nuclear weapons, ^ > 
including nuclear weapons bases, ^pr ma^ipium effective- 
ness tlie cooperation/bf all nuclear weapons states.is desir- 
able, in the form of a convention or protocol by which they 
riTrain fjom acts which would violate' thS^zoaeJiiUiUidiftg--—- 
the use or threat of force). The regional treaty and^vZ^one 
should be endorsed by the U.NrGeneral Assembly. The ^ 
Latin ^American example, as embodied An the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, is an important model w^ch could be emulated 
in otjier areas. ^Proposals for - regio^l programs iu 
Scandinavia^ the Balkans, the Mediterranean, Afripa, South 
Asia/and the South Pacific have beeri wde and should be 
pursued., ^ihe political situation diffiers^from^ region to 
^region, and the degree of success in acfiiev^rig additional 
NWFZs will depend 'on a complex of fsfctors. 

' Zones of peace snch as the proposed^arrangementin the ' 
Indian Qccan represent another impoj^nt regional effort. 
The^pccial Session should encourageilfmterested nations, 
especially the -United States and Sovfet Union, to proceed 
with this effort tg a successful conclusion. 

Regional non-proliferation agreements, including re- 
gional safeguards .SWt inspection procedures, have been 
Suggested. Verification will be easier among neighbors. ^ 

Conventional weaporfs control arrangements 6n the- 
regipnal level can have merit. Regional agreements limiti^ig 
force levels, reducing military budgets, and prohibiting or 
restricting the importati9n of certain ^weapons have .been 
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suggested. The effort in Latin America (Declaration of 
AyacucHft), as^ discussed by ^ight nations in th?' region, 
^ should be encouraged. Conventioilal arms contrbl on the 
^ regional level shoul^ seek to establish balance and stability 
and also lower force levels. Particular-attention should be 
given to banning highly sophisticated weapon^. 

Most participants believe that th^ ongoing Vienna 
' discussions on mutual force reduction (MFR) are pf central ^ 
importance to international peace and security. The situa- 
tion there is unique, as the NATO and Warsaw Pact I 
alliances confront one another. The efforts for MFR in 
Europe deserve tKe strong encouragement of afl nations. 

Regional mechanisms for settlement of disputes may be 
.useful and should be considered. 

Verificatioil and CompUaiict 

l^co^idch^ and 'ch^^^ 

• « 

Most participants believe that recent progress toward 
open military budgets and activities is constructive and * 
should be continued.'Other steps toward opennesfi^ould be. 
encouraged. 




D^vkl Iff. 9tanl«y ^ Rtdick f mHh , / 

n * *^ \ !_ 

Some participants suggest establishment of a U.N. veri- . 
fication satellite system. This would assure that infonna- 
^* • tion obtained by satellites would be available to the entire , ^ 
^ world, and should help Xo reduce uncertaintiejs^nd tensions. 

^ World-Security $ystem* 

'^>nf^JiJj^og^ should rccpgnizc. that the ; 

:41J;5iitted<Na^^^ ?nd its security ?,qrstcm must be 
\ . ly^jga^ .iii ;parallct witi[i prop:ess towarli disr . 

• ^^iNa^ns;^^^^ authorit^^ anjj<mwns'^tp ;pro1j^ 

Therefore, qiost participants suggest that the Program 
of Action should call foi; parallel action to strengtjien^U.N. 
V organizations and programs for peacemaking, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, -peacekeeping, and peace"?hforce- 
mcnt, including effective implementation of Chapters VI 
and VII of the Charter. It^shcrdld emphasize the need for 
* * longer range plans .to develop the United Nations so that it 

♦ . Sec "Peace and Security: New Opportunities," Report of 
the Eighth Conference on the United Nations of the Next , 
Decade, The Stanley i^oundation, 1973. 
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can assure peace and national security after disarman)ient is 
^ achieved, together with safeguards to prevent abuse o/ the 
United Nations' authority, > ^ * ^ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY FOR PROGRESS 
TOWARD DISARMAMENT 



*k|®fec|i\!cC^i^ are of great iniportiiiicc for 

^fptby^ m disannaiaent negptiatibns. 

.wi^^|§^^4i5^^ issues* ^TOcy. rcquii^ carc 

g|poH|ic0^^B^ ft),achicyc 
^^di^^p&witis t^^ most imj^rtant prercgtusitc; ^ 

\ 

Tp be effective, disarmament machinery should general- 
ly reflect the existing balance of forces in the world, and 
should include all militarily significant natipns and ade- 
quate representation of natipns not belonging to the tWo 
large military alliances. Itisof particularjmpohance that all 
nuclear weapons states actively participate \p disarmament 
ittechanisms. Every nation must have an "opportunity to 
express views and make proposals.. 

Both large discussion forums- and small negotiation 
forums are important — the fofriier for outlining broad 
policies, adiieving consensus on disarmament goals, and 
peri^odic review of progress and the latter for negotiation of 
specific agrdements. ' 

The Special Session should carefully review and evaluate 
exis^g disarmament mechanisms and make recommenda- 
tions for their reform or improvement.. Particular^ care and 
study precede SLtiy recommendation for xiew multilateral 
disarmament machinery, although this possibility sho\ild be 
considered. , 

. Better coordination among disarmament mechanisms is 
also important to overall progress in disarmament This 
includes coordination of mechanisms within the United 
Nations, those related to the world body, and regional 
organizations, and bilateral negotiations. The Special 
Session should review this issue and make appropriate 
recommendations. 
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^, ; The General As^npy should be informed of progress in 
aU disarmapent^'egdtiations. ^ ^ ^» 

Seneral ^fisj^tiry and Related Bqtf ies 

' Most p^icipan^ suggest lhat the Special Session recom- 
meij^d^Hfproy^l procedures for, the General Assembly's 
c^siderat|on of disarmameht items. Under the present 
^siein^tHe FjrsT Committee receives and discusses the an- 
^!S;^%al report of the Conference of the Committee on Disarm- 
anient (CCE)), makes, recommendations to the CCD 
j^^- ,^ ^ concerning its*future work, and annually debates a number 
of disarmament items. However, the First Cpmmittee must 
consider an excessive numbef af disarmament Resolutions in 
a relatively short period of time (less than five weeks), 
preventing full anc|[ careful consideration of important 
issues. Many nations do not feel the deliberations of the 
First Conmiittee aje relevant to their central concerns and 
consequently do not participate. These and other defects in 
* this m\|Itilateral disarmameht forum are undercutting the 
effectiveness of the United Nations ii^disarmament. 

tjThe Special Session may wish to consider recom- 
mending: • • 

Assignment of all disarmament items to a committee 
dealing exclusively with disarmament matters. 
Disarmament items might be considered exclusively by the 
First Committee ,with aU other political is3ues discussed in 
' the Special Political Committee. An alternative suggestion 
is a special commitfel for disarmament, with the First 
. Committee to deal with all other political issues. Either 
proposal would permit more thorough consideration of 
disarm'ament items and other important political issues as 
well. 

Annual preparation of one general (ommbus) 
resoiutjpn taking note of or reaffirming past years' ^ 
resolutions. More lime could then-be ^iven to a few specific, 
disarmamentjtems ripe for action, , 

Attention should also be given to a range of other 
recommendations which* have been proposed at 
various Non-Governmental Organizations XNOO) meetings* 
and by the Ad Hoc Committee oh the Review 6nhe Role of 
the United Nations in the Field of Disarmament, including: 
a semi-permanent chairman and staff for the General 
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Assembly committee dealing with disarmament, time limrts 
• on speech^, beginning meetings onetime, creation of 
subcommittees for mor^, in-depth consideration of items, 
^ utilization of groups o^ experts,^ infprmal consultation on 
draft resoIutjiq|s prior to the beginning of the work* of th^ 
cdmmittee,^more high level representation pn a regular basis 
for a portion of each session, and more participation Jb^ 
expert CCD representatives in General Assembly disafma- 
ment delibersitions. 





Pne suggestion regarding the proposed Council would, 
' build into it a time limitation after which it would auto^ 
^matically cease to exist unless the whole membership dbcid- 
^d to the contrary. Another view would assign s^MfGrity 
items^ including U«N.< peacemaking activities, to the Coun- 
cil's^area of responsibility. While many support this sugges- 
^ion/others believe that the Special Session should carefuf- 
ly consider the. wisdom of creating a new disarmapient 
mechanism, preferring to emphasize the strengthening of 
existing mechanisms. • 
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Policy Fomtation and Review Function: 
Three Options 

Siome |)articipl&nts believe additional Special Sessions dedi- 
' catcd toxiisannament could provide an important annual or 
pcriodic^Ycyiew of disarmament matters. Such meetings 
might focus on differing aspects of disarmament 
succeeding years. They could also raise public awareness 
and help create a global constituency for disarmament 
Others caution that Special Sessions should remain infre- 

* quent and irregular in order.to emphasize their particular 

• importance. , y 

Some participants value a Special Session on dis- 
armament primarily in the context of an interim step toward . 
a World Disarmament Conference (WDC). A successful 
^Special Session on disarmament may bp an important step 
towartl the convening of a WDCr and could aid in 
preparation for it. fhose favoring a^DC envisage it as a 
forum foi^iscussion of all disarp^nent issues, in which all 
nations including non-U.N^^jnraibers w6uld participate. A 
WDC mi^t achieve higjrievel participati| 
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Some participanTs recommend that a ^vC be held three 
to five years afte/thtf Special Session ofmsarmament and 
convene imri^y to appraise the implementatioi^ of the 
Sessiotf^^rogram of. Action. Some participants rec- 
ommelid that a WDC be empowered to adopt practical and 
Wiraing measures in the field. of disarmament. However, 
^me question the feasibility of a WDC given the current 
'political realities, and suggest the need to consider 
alternative disarmament machine^ which may prove 
acceptable to all na'tions. 

The long dormant U.N. Disarmament Commission is 
anothejp mechanism whose usefulness should^be reviewed by 
the Special Session. Some favor a revitalization of the 
Commission, stressing that it is already in existence and 
enjoys universal membership (thus in theory all five nuclear 
i(capons ^tates are members). The Commission could form 

'anSmpoitant link between the General Assembly^and the 
mair^ifisarmament negotiating body, theX^CD. floweveir, 
many exclude that the Commission would dupliWe the 

.General' Awembl/s functions and that it would be fli^re 
difficult to r^ive a dormant body than to use a cutreni 
functioning ohc^n. 



Some participants suggcsf^at one of these three, 
ma^nisms could serve a disarmament function com- 
parable to UNCTAD*s function in trade and development 
matters. 



Goaf eren^ of the Committee on 
DJsarma^M (CCD) 

^dcr the pVevkying. political circumstances the CCD may 
ot the mostl appropriate forum for the negotiation of 
multilateraldlsarmament agreements. Its principal defeat is 
the, lack of participation of all nuclear weapons states, and 
serious efforts should be. made to remedy this situation. 
Many participants believe that consideration sfibuld be 
given to altering the prevailing Soviet/ U.S. co-chair- 
manship in favor of a jjptating or elective chairmanship. 
Those fevoring this chaflikview it asaprincipal step toward 
gaining the active partfcffiLion of France and- China, and ' 
not as a denigration of tM special importance and rc- 
sponsipility of the Soviet Unilm and the United States in the 
negotiating process. .Others are of the view that the co- 
chainpanshipj question is but one symptom ofa larger 
problem that mUst ht remedied by rfeorganization of the 
membership of the CCD. Oth§rsH>ppo*e any major change 
' in the existing situation. Most participants believe it to be in 
thc'self-interest of the Soviet Union and the United States, 
as well as the world community, to consider altering the 
chairmanship of the CCP. Some participants favor con- 
centrating on improvement of the CCD*s work rather thah 
making organizational changes in the CCD. ,^ 

^ . Most participants believe that the Special Session 
should consider recommending ihki all countries now 
members of the CCD designate a permanent representative 
to that body. This- would change some members' current 
practice of appointing ambassadors with overlapping re-' 
sponsibiliti^s, and thus would increase the stature of and 
attention given to the CCD. ' ^ 

Improvements in the internal wbrking of the CCD 
should be considered. While under the current procedures 
the CCD is free to create working groups, perl^aps standing 
subcommittees pealing with different disarmament^ssues 
could provide for more expert study and improve the output 
of the CCD. ' • J ' 



W£vX 1' .Most pa^rticiparits iWew it of considerable jmportance 
] ' ]&iat the CCD be morej closely linked to the Unfted Nations 
. aridinparticul&r to non<;CDniembers. The recent decision 
^ to dtcttlatc CCD documents to U.N. members immediately 
- rathci^ than^at the end of each session, is wdcome. More v 

reports from the^CCD^to Jhe General Assenxbly regarding 
' compile disarmament items might also be helpful In 
addition it may be advisable (or the CCD to send the 
iGeneral Assembly a'progress report after the CCDjS spring 

• sessiw^^in titne to take ihto accountany suggestions prior to 
its summfer session. Finally, non-CQDiiiembers should be 
encouraged.to send permanent obsetvers to Geneva and to 

^onnu|^te specific proposals to the>CCD. 

S9cretariat and U.K. Centre for Disarmament 

. The V.N.\intre for Disarmament jis an important mechan- 
5 ism for f fitical research in the fiel^of disstrmament and 
^* informing public opinion on ^talvdisarmaiftent issues. Of ^ 
.particular wortji are expert reports on specific disarmament 
issues which can both inform and mobilize support for new 
^iiitiativcs. In.carrying out these studies, it is suggested that 
the U.N. Centre make greater use of respected international 
experts and scientists and of th? facilities of the United' 
Nations University! Tfie Centre should also continuously- 

* seek new meth^s of 4Jsscminating information to govern- 
mental officials, spepialized -aydiences,' and the general 
public. In ^his cfffort more cooperation' with other U.N. 
agencies, such as the information service of the Office of 
Public Information, should be developed. The Special Ses- 
sion should carefully review the bperation of the Centre and 
recommend measures to strengthen its effectivenesr, includ- 
ing dn increase in budget and professional staff. ^ 



^Security CouncH 



Some participants favor frtvolving the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil morp actively in the effort for disarmament^ ' ^ 

0»^.possil}le method is for the Security Council to 
' establish a committee or comnuttees under Article 29 of the . 
* Charter for various disarmament purposes. For example, 

there might be a comipittee, with regional subcommitlees, to ^ 
' seek agreement on the arms transfer probfem. 

if ' ' o " •''.''■35^' •• ■ ' ' 



, Regional Approaches 

Because of the great impDrtance of regional disarmaifient 
programs a^ noted above\egional mechanisms for policy 
formation, review, and negotiations are also important. An 
ad hoc preparatory body was of great value in achieving the 
Treaty of TJatelolco. ^ * 

Improvement and expansion of regional mechanisms 
should be encouraged. The Special Session might consider 
recommending establishment of regional U.N. disarmament, 
commissions comparableH^hj?^ regional U.N. economic 
commissions. These organizattOfiTshould regularly report 
to the United Nations aj^ should have a close relationship 
/\vith a standing U.N. disarmament orgaij, in order to aid the 
synthesis of global and mter-regional policies and experi- 
ence. • . . * * 

ENLAR6IN6 THE CONSTITUENCY FONDISARMAMENT 



||^9|wss\fe ^eat .in- 

^^aJcsft^ja^pk^ govexinitifents, v 

^^?^^t^:moj^^^ and Higher levels; of ' ' \ 

c^^||]k6^i^^^ and (3)^1 

^^^hpt0^x>f\U^ ywU be the chief bene% : 

|j|c^l^|bj^di^ Major e^pansionj^ :of expert 

Participation by Mbre National Governments 

The interest and participation of ^11 nations in'disarmament 
negotiations are vital. It is an unhappy fact that many 
developing nations and one nuclear weapons state (China) 
have riot actively participated. ' , 

Many developing natior\s do not regard disarmament as 
central to their most pressing concerns. F-or some of these 
nations, struggling to meet pressing human needs, disarma- 
menttis a peripheral concern of the highly indu$trilized 
natiops. The Special Session'shoujd seek ways in whichTep- 
resenfetives from developing nations can become more 
actively involved in disarmament negotiations. More expert 
studio on the interrelationship between disarmament 
(particularly in respect to the vast siims spent on arms*) and ^ 
development could be helpfuL^^The interrelationship of 
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^pwgrcsshn 4is^i"ttanici^^ and progitss toward a- new 
international economic order-should be stressed.* 

^ ' The importance qf China's involvement in disarmament 
Vncgotiations has been mtfntionedjn several parts - of this » 
^jcport* Participants are under no illusions that ^hina will ^ 
'^^mckly modify its preconditions 'for participation: United 
States and Soviet Union non-first use pledges and nuclear • 
Wei^ns reduction. . ' ' 

' " '"^Mpst participants recommend that the Special Session 
iagcnda' Should include disarmament items of particular;: f 
interest to'tkfe Chinese, such as nuclear-weapon-free zones, 
zones of peace, abd n^-first use pledges. The Chairman of 
the Preparatory Coimnittec should continue to maintain 
contact with the Chines^ and keep them fully informed of s 
progrei^. 

It* is believed that evidence of the two" most powerful 
' ndclcar states' determination to achievcrfignificant nuclear 
disarmament, including the reduction of their o\yn nuclear 
''"superic^ty,' may be helpful in encouraging greater partici- 
pation by both France a(id China. (See the above sugges- 
tions on their involvement in the CCD.) 

... . ■ 

Activitfes^li^tional Governments 

- Many national governments are not organized so as to work 
^ effectively for arms limitation and disarmament. For many 
nations, arms limitation and disarmamdnt'aryiot central 
aspects of policy. Coordination is also a maipr problem;^ • 
many government programs have.important/amifi^^^ 
on arms control and disarmament. The Special Session 
should recommend that nations carefully review their'own 
disarmament Tnachinery and enhance its effective^ne^s. - 

The Special Session should also suggest that govern- * 
mcnts iitcfease support for disarmament research. An inter- 
national program for exchange of disarmament scholars, 
with government funding, could be sug^sted (and perhaps 

coordinated by the U.N. Centre for Disarmament). 

'? « ■ 

11, • 

♦ See "Disarmament and Development," Report of the 
Biglm Annual Coftf^rence on United Nations Procedures: 
U.N Special Sessicmon 'Disarmament, The Stanley Foun- 
datidta, 1977. ^ - • 
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- B^:^Mis^mgg^^ makeap.ul?Uc 
IJ^^iiMcmcnt^ >^<^sip»i d^cribihg 

f %^maii^l#^ha^ goWrnmcpt will dp lo:im|ricincnt ^ 
' |#th£^iicot^cHaati^ Spccial;^wsidn;/^ 

ifvpd^wiM^ntt^ prograpas in suppoi^t of 

Non-Goviernmental Organizations and 
Otlieri^tHiitions*. ^ * ^ 

Non-govjernmcntal organizations (NGOs) have aa^ 
extreme^ important role in raising public a>yarcncss and 
.mobilizihg public opinion fn support of disiu^ament. They 
may also fqnnUlatc ororganizc expert input Into the worit of 
the Special Session, j ? 

" NGOs can also l^ave a very important role in dis$emin-« 
ating^he result^ ot the Special Session and advancing 
proposals for continued multilateral disarmament efforts.^ 

Universities <nd research centers can develop fresh new 
insights into disarmament. The Special Session should 
' encourage increased governmental apd private funding of . 
edtication and research in disarmament. This should al^o 
include funding of training in disarmament and endcfwing - 
university chairs on disarmament. * ' 



> 4 ♦ For specific recommendations on the/ole of NGOs in the 

Special Session see •^Role of Non-Governmental OTgaLniLBL- 
tiom,'' Report of the Eighth Annual Conference on United 
Nations Procedures: U, N. Special Sessiofion Disarmament, 
The-S^nley Foundation, 1977. 
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Public Opinion, Education and Awareness 

Public opinion, education and awareness are vital links to 
effective .disarmament. -However, it is worth emphasizing 
that all these factors are directly responsive td demonstrated 
practical results. 

- National go^^emments should be actively involved in 
education regarding disarmament. 

An important clertent in raising public awareness Js 
enhanced education on the negative aspects of the arms race 
(and the positive benefits to be obtained by ending it). As 
noted earlier, NGOs, including United Nations Associations . 
in various countries, can be of particular assistance. In 
addition, y,N^. Information.Centers can be better supplie<^' 
hy the Office of Pubfic Information with 'disarmament 
information. Some note the particulardesirability of raising 
"public awareness in developing countries as to the 
forthcomiftg Special' Session-. 

^ An ai'oused public opinion in many nations can become 
a gfobal constituency for disarmalnent. 

CONCLUSION 

The 1978 Special Session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
"disarmamept presents "we the peoples of 'the United 
Nations" with a new opportunity to strive for progress on a 
ve^y old problem. This opportunity mustbe seized promptly 
and used wisely. * . 

> Realists will observe that our record in multilateral dis- 
armament does not inspire confidence. But true realism is 
appreciation of the difficulty of the current situation' and 
determination to change it for the better. The Speeial 
Session offers a possibility — a chance — to advance toward 
a peaociFul world. ^ 

^^t us urge the nationsfca peoples of the world to 
exercise their individual sovereignty and express their 
collective will to build that better futuit. 
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✓ . ' y By C. Maxwell Stanley 

* Wc gather here to confront the ever esca- 
OPENIIjIfi , lating anns race: a ^ganti^ inanimate 
REMAIIKS ' monster possessing its own powerful life < 

?'(D(CERPTS) > thrust. Nation-States succumb to its tempt- 
ing enticements. They pyramid arsenals 
of nuclear warbeads and mobilize divisions, fleets, and - 

. squadrons equii!»ped with so-call^ coqyentional weapons. 
Nations , spend nearly^ $400 billion (U.S.) annually on 
military establishments. The needs of developing nations ^ 
and the mounting domestic needs of the more developed 
couhtriies^go unsatisfieS. Scientists, create new^!^eapons'^ 
s^^l^ to better exterminate, people, ^devastate cities, and 
jeopardize survival of the human race. Meanwhile, vital - 

*^ research and technology arc shortchanged — how to cope 

"^th shortages of energy, fo6di.and other resources; how to 
protect -and ^enhance the environmwit; and how -to 
contribute to a higher physical quality of life[. The threat and 
frequent use of force separates people by 'sj,rcngthehin| 

^ fears, prejudices, ancyi^treds. All of this is done in the name 
of peace and security; no national leader would dare claim 
otherwise. Future historians will no doubt describe these 
^rly decades of the nuclear era as a<ime of hazardou;^ 

Now is the time to redouble efforts to haltand-rcvcrse the 
Gratis rafie^*fashioA a new security system, and achieve a 
wo rid wiffiout war. Now is the time, lest we pass irreversible 
thresholds^such as plutomumichaos, nwUtarizatioft of outer 
space, cycstabilization of, mutual deterrence, and growing- 

^laumbers of military confrontations. • •''^v 



ThissOTcs of conferences has, since its origii^^ ^It v(ith ^ 
^disarmament and security system issues; Th^^3^ "^e ap|^ 
'proach them In a different and exritii^cj^iftM^^pi^ 
tion for the Special Session of the U.N. Ge^b^Jr^^^^ 
devoted to disarmament, to be convened in 1^'* 
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Revfew and Appraisal 

Smcc World War H, effpfrts tp control, limit, and reduce 
^tional armaments hav^ produced very limited results* 
uisarmament has.^eenlapproached multil^rally under the 
aegis pf the United Natrons, regionally in Latin America and 
Europe, and bitai^fcally by the United States and the So^^t 
Union. / • ? 

Seven treaties adopted by tl^e U.N. General Assembly 
are in forcp: Antarctica, Nuclear Tests, Outer Space, Non- ' 
Proliferation, Seabed, Bacteriological, ailS Manipulation of 
the Environment. 

TTie nations of Latin America perfected" the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco and established the Organization for the Pro- 
hibition of Nuclear Weapons. In Vienna 18 nations are now 
negotiating a Treaty on Mutual Force Reduction (MFR)* 
between NATTO and Warsaw Pact nations. 

The United States and the Soviet Union negotiated the 
1972 SALT I Treaty setting limits on numbers of nuclear 
equipped ICBMs. Subsequently, the Vladivostok Agree- 
ment tentatively . set new- ceilings. SALT I expires in 
October, 1977, an^ the United Stamps %nd the Soviet Union ' 
are currently negotiating 'SALT IL 

Limitation and reduction of cohventional weapons has 
been almost completely ignored. Yet all armed conflicts 
since 1945 havq^been fought with^ conventional weapons, 
and somecSO or 85 percent ^ the world's annual military 
expenditures support conventionally armed forces. 

In summary, there has been some arms control, but no 
disarmament. Some limitations have been set, but no 
reductions. There has been much talk, but little progress. ' 

Declaration of Disarmantent 

The Special Session must examine efforts against this 
discouraging background. The declaration to be adopted by 
the Special Session must forego lofty rhetoric and provide 
strong incentives to disarmament action. 

^ . Nothing lesst>dn a world without war is an acceptable, 
ultimate goal. line death, destruction, and trauma of war 
aiid thecosts of preparing for it are no longer tolerable. Eveji 
though it seems far removed, 'general and^ complete 
disarmament (CCD) is the only disarmament objective 
consistent with a world without war. With CCD, national 
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armaments and military establishments would be reduced to 
levels consistent ^dth internal security needs. 

GCp must l^ecome a working objective, documented by 
a declaration adopted by the U.N. Genefal Assembly. The. 
declaration ^nnot andneed*iiot be overly specific. Certain 
key principles, however, shoul4 be stated, such as (1) the 
need*to creatb a suitable world organization^o administer 
treaties on GCD, (2) the need to reduce both conventional 
and nuclear armaments and armed forces on a staged basis 
over a pjeriod of years, (3) the assurance that arms reductions 
are scheduled so that no nation's security is jeopardized, (4) 
the universal application of arms reduction measures to 
nations of appreciable military strength, and (S) the need to 
^establish suitable verification procedures to.monitor agreed 
reductions of armed forcets and destruction of weapons. 

Meaningful progress toward GCD is 4ependent upon 
simultaneous progress to create an adequate security system 
to fill the void. An adequate security system must first of all 
provide reliable me<5hanisms to peacefully and justly settle 
disputes- among nations and their citizens. Strengthened 
O.N. peacekeeping, involving use of sanctions, permanent 
peacekeeping forces, and effective application of authorities 
granted in Chapters VI and VII of the Charter are a further 
requirement. Finally, an adequate security system needs 
effec^ve U.N. authorities and procedures to cope with acts 
" of aggression, to prevent interventions by other nations, to 
obtain ce^se*fires, and to negotiate binding peace agree- 
ments. *• . 

# 

* Program for Action 

The adoption of a declaration would not be an end in itself, 
only a beginning. Hence the importance of near-term 
programs to halt the arms race, initiate arms reduction, and 
improve the political climate for GCD. Four programs are 
critical. . ' ■ ; • 

While ivis too late to put the nuclear geni^back in the 
bottle, checking an(f^versing the nuclear arms race among 
the niajor nuclear powers is an essential prerequisite to 
breaSihg the political logjam now restraining disarmament 
progress. This is the first, most critical need. The burden of 
responsibility to initiate nuclear restraints ^sts squarely and 
heavily upon the two nuclear, giants. Only the two nuclear 
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giants can ground Mars — the go4 of war — still leading the 
. arms r^ce astridean ICBM armed with nuclear warheads. 

Second/ the spread of nuclear weapons must be con-^ 
'tained. The objectives of the Nuclear Non-Prdliferatiori 
Treaty (NPT) temmn valid despite the' rejection of some 
present and potential nuclear >Yeapon states. More nuclear 
buttons available to^ more hands add to the hazard and 
destabilize, thtf present' nuclear balance of terror. More 
sources of plutomum. without proper safeguards increase 
the probability of nuclear theft and possession by terrprists. 
More nuclear installations of whatever type multiply the 
potential for accidents: 

' Additional ratificatidns of the NPT by nonnuclear wea- 
pon states should be actively encoyfraged. Pursuant to 
Article IV, the nuclear giants should devise a workable inter- 
national program . assuring Availability of peaceful i\uclear . 
technology to nonnuclears. JKey must deal positively with 
their Article VI coifimitments. Superpower vertical ••depro- 
lifcration" would then match the horizontal nonprolifera- 
demanded of would-lfc nuclear weapon -states. A Comf>re- 
hcnsive Nuclear Test Ban (CTB) would also 'help limit 
.proliferation. Other potential measures to cope with nucli^r 
proliferation include subjecting all nuclear installations to 
agreed controls and safeguards, establishing- nuclear- 
weapon-free zones, and colocating key nuclear processes. 

_ A third action program conccms.conventional vircappns. 
Tradition and emotion are both on the side of conventional 
^r^aments; nation-states^ have long relied upon 
conventional forces and limitation touches eyery nation. 
The increasing sophistication and destructiveness of con- 
ventional weapons does not generate the awful fear 
generated by the atom bomb. Nevertheless, conventional 
disarmament is overdue for serious attention. The entire 
militfity budgets of ali but a few nations a\e expended on 
conventional forces. In 1975 the military expenditures of the 
develbping nations> alone aggregated $60 billion. This 
compares to $ 1 7.3 billion foreign economicaid they received * 
^that year. ' * ~ ^ 

-Whjlc^ conventional weaptms disarmament warrants 
high piiority for economip and security reasons, there is. 
another persuasive xeasonfthe need to involve all nations in* 
the disarmament process. This will occuf only when ' 
restrictions on a wide range of >yeaponry are tackled 
together. 




^ - ^Limiting anns transfers is one approach to dealing with 
conventional disannament. Regional agreements aimed at 
limiting armol for^e levels such as MFR would reduce 
^ 'deployed, if not standing, conventional forces. Zones of 

peace, as proposed in the Indian Ocean, would avoid arms 
. , buildup. Certain types of more sophisticated weapons could 
, .bp> banned. Limits could be placed^ upon annual itiili^tary 
expenditures. '* ' • " 

Attitudes toward conventional force disarmament 
should be closely watched;* they are key indicators of the 
world commimity's willingness to eliminate war as a means 
, of settlingintematioi^lcontroversie<..Disannament cannot 
• be left to the nuclear weapon pipwers alone. 

♦ Research is a fourth^ important action area.*To move 
toward the long-term objective of a world withgut war,,the ' 
• wbrld must break new ground and move far beyond dd^en- 
Koaal wisdom and experience. Progress must be fairly rapid 
to cope with the inherent hazards of a contentious and 
overarmed world. National and/ international decision- 
makers neefl the help of extensive research to cl^rt the way. 

. ' ^ *^ The Centre for Disarmament within the Secretariat 
should bt given responsibilities for coordinating and 
disseminating research undertaken by others. The United 
Nations University, with its planning and coordinating, 
centerin Tokyo, should be encouraged to stimulate multir 
disciplinary research in the areas of conflict njanagement 
and disarmament. An independent global Disarmament 
Research Center staffed by outstanding statesmen and 
^re^rchers i% needed. Every nation needs its own research 
organization, however small it may be, to advise leaders. 
Even though non-governmental organizations (NGOs) may 
currently be, doing more research and promoting^^more 
discussion on disannament t!iap;.arc governments, NGO 
e/forts shpuld be stimulated. / 

Mechanisms 



For the United Nations to perform its important multi- 
lateral role, better machinery is needed. Procedures for 
dealing with disarmaipent matters in the General Assembly 
and^the Firs^t Committee should be improved. Thereis need 
for periodic meetings of all nations to establish and, from 
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time to .time, update disarmament objectives and priorities 
and to review progress. Such meetings, here labeled 
Disarmampt Review Cpnferenees, should occur at regular 
intecvals (tWQ to four year^), be of sufficient length to allow 
serious consideration of substantive matters, and thus 
wai^rant careiful preparation and attendance by high level 
representatives of governments. The scheduled Special 
Session is'an encouraging beginning. 

" Mechanisms'^ ^smaller than the Disarmament Rli^Nv 
Confer^ne&are needed to negotiate treaties. The Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament -(CCD) has been 
useful, butimprovemeht or replacement is ov^due. France 
and China,' currently abstaining from CCD, must be 
brought into disarmament negotiations.' CCD could^ be 
Strengthened by changing the chairing pattern, restructing 
membership, and establishing closer liaison with the 
General Assembly. Alternatively, a new unit or units 
reporting to the Disarmament Review" Conference or the 
« GeneraL Assembly could be established.. 

Expaiision of thp capacity of the U.N. Centre for Dis- 
armament Xo serve the General Assembly, the Disarma- 
ment Review Conference, and disarmament negotiation 
bodies is desirablfe. 



^ Conclusiqns 

* For 30 years I have watched the world's, futile efforts to 
reduce 4cpendence upon military force and to use the 
United Nations to maintain international peace ,and 
security. During this period, I have labored with ^others to 
strengthen the United N^ons, improve intemation)eil rela- 
tions, and prod nations (particularly my own) into recog- 
jiizing the necessity of working together to manage critical 
world- issues. ^ ^ 

Not loAg ago I viewed released film of'^devastlHd 

^Hiroshima photographed after the first A-bpmb exploded. 
Anyone doubting the urgency of disarmament should see 
that film or visit the Hiroshima museum which is filled with 
relics of tKe first nuclear explosio^. ^Doubters might also 

, visit the huge Leningrad cemeterj/ where ihore than a half 
million civilian war' victims are buried or Auschwitz where 
millions wefe exterminated. 
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Even ^ the urgency of .disarmament progress is 
heightened, opportunities to .deal with the problem arise. 
First, economic pressures >^thin countries are forcing 
r^xanunation i$ the usCvOf flnanckiLresources. Second, 

^realization of the inability of military power to maintain 
peace, solve global problems, assure security, and gain 

. national objectives is growing; Third, detente continued 
despite arguments between the Soviet Union and Ihe United 
States. Fourth, there are multilateral cfforts.highlighted by 
the 1978 Special Se^ion. More nations are determining that 

^ disarmament is a mighty niuliila^ral task. 

a close with a challenge to you. Your nations are the on^ 
mosf likely to providWynamic and progressive leadership. 
The Preparatory^ Committee and the Special Session on 
Disarmament provide opportunities to display leadership. I 
p^articularly challenge'^ nuclear powers, including iny 
coimtry, to provide this leadership. May this conference 
contribute ideas, consensus, and determination to get on 
with the disarmament task. 



^ - . As Chairman of the conference, I have 

a unique opportunity to sense certain 
HBSEIIVATIONS* atfitudes and emphases not fuUy^- 
-» * ' ' pressed in the Conference Report. I 

share these observation^ in the belief 
th^t they augment the Conference Report by calling atten- 
^on tp important points. ^ . 

Fundamentals ( 

Thi^ conference demonstrated a healthy understanding of 
fundamentals related to international peace an^ecurily. 
Discussion of general and complete disarmament (GCD) 
wa$ no longer tajboo. With few exceptions, partkiRjints 
viewed GCDas the proper long-range objective ofdisarma* 
ment ef[orts,^onsistent with the goal of a w/)rld without 



♦ -Thescdbservations, prepared by the Chairman following 
. the cbfiference, touch upon points pertinent to the United 
Nations ofjhe next decade. They go beyondthe, Conference 
Report and, while focused upon matters discussed at San 
Juan del Rio, relate ih some instances to prior Cqnferences 
on the Vnjted Nations of the Next Decade. 
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war. Although appraisals of the time within which it could 
|>e achieved differed, the objective' of GCD was considered 
to be a proper guideline for step-by-$tepand comprehensive 
ippograms of kction. 

Moreover, there was general rccognition^that an im- 
proved security systeni, ^ based upon a stronger United 
Nations, is an essential element of ^a world without war. 
Strengthening of the security system thus becomes^ parallel 
objective to GCD. These understandings provide a solid 
foundation for the difficuh, compjex jtask of reducing na^^ 
tional dependence upion armaments.^ 

Responsibility 

Participants repeatedly emphasized the crucial respon- 
sibilit3ypf the United States and the Soviet Union to»halt and 
reverse the nuclear arms^race. Such, action would be an 
inyaluable stimulus to disarmament progres^. 'Nations 
would become less reluctant to adopt and ratify a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB). Reduction of nuclear 
arsenals would lower the levels China might Qonsider 
necessary for nuclear weapon sufficiency.. Curtailment of , 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons would become less 
difficuh. Serious consideration of a no first use of nuclear 
weapons treajty would become possible. The door tp broader 
nitclear reduction talks would be slightly ajar. Finally, the 
world could turn part of its attention to the reduction of 
conventional weapons.. 

The two most powerful nuclear nations were urged to 
speed negotiations of SALT II, broaden* their efforts to 
reduce nuclear armaments, update their earlier proposals 
for comprehensive disarmament, and lead the world toward 
meaningful «^rms«Teduction. 

Ciliiia ^ ' 

The importance of China's early involvement in disarma- 
jnent matters was evident to all participants. Many be- 
lieved that China must, in due course and ih its own self- 
-^interest, reassess its policy regarding the inevitability of war 
and accept the need for disarmament progress. Although 
many internal factors are likely to affect the tinling of a 
reassessment, external djsannament progrea^ could speed 
the^rocess, particularly if the United State? and'tliie Soviet 
Union red\ice nuclear armaments. 
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The:opinion was general that substantial progress iii the 
liqiitation and reduction of armaments could and should be 
made whether or not China is initially a party to agreements. 
While, it was hoped that China would piirticipate in the 
. Special Session, its absence should not be a justification for 
fdliire to develop meaningful action programs^ dnd im- 
proved mechanisms for disarmament. 

Mechanisms VS. Wilt * ^ ^ 

TTic Conference Report properly Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of national will, even as it proposes improved mech* ' 
anisms. Nevertheless,^ many participants seemed to under* 
estimate the importance of machinery and probedures. 
Stronger liational^wiU to act is vital, but implementation of 
programs of action depends tii part upon better mecha- 
nisms; the best conceptual prbgrams will go astray without 
good management. Proper institutions and nlachinery 
would provide continuity, encourage research, produced 
proposals,- and, by so doin^, stimulate the will of nations to 
act. The success of the Special Session will be measured to 
an iinportant degree by the machinery it establishes to 
implement proppsed programs* of action. 

CrlUcarMass 

Like a nuclear weapon, a certain critical mass is needed to 
fuel' efforts to reduce armaments. More nations must be 
involved; stronger world opinion must be focused upon the 
problem. Currently, no more^than IS or 20 nations are 
effectively involved in disarmament matters. Were this 
number to be doubled* a larger and stronger coalition for 
action would emerge: its collective outreach** would be en- 
larged exponentially. Persuading, other nations that they 
have a majbr stake in disarma9ient would become easier. 

Every nation acceptiog memb^hip on the Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD) or a U.N. Dis- 
armament Council (jf one is created as proposed in the Con- 
ference Report) should establish wittdn its government a 
disarmament unit, initiate study and resea^h, and assign** 
^competent diplomats and experts on a c/ntinuing basi^' 
Such actioH) even on a modest scale, is a prerequisite to 
keeping abreast of disarmament matters and contribuCmg 
intelligently to decision-making. ^ 
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Cpnstltumicy 

lyhile greiirer national participation is needed .to* create a 
cjritical nuiss, broader constituencies must also \ip developed 
ill every country to support disarmament efforts. Govern- 
mental, officials, as dcdsionmjikers^nd leaders, influence 
public opinion, but opinion-shapcrs, mcluding non-govern- 
mental organizations, play an important role. Study and 
research of the type suggested in tKe Conference Report 
should'be use<J^to encourage opinion-shapfers, and ^o serve 
as a basis for expande<rcommunication, discussion, and 
debate^ This will stimiilate understanding of the need for an 
adequate security system and gen^l and complete disarm- 
ament, the two interrelated prerequisites of a world' with-out 
• war. 



Oiiportunfty . 

*.Will it happen? WUl the 1978 Special Session of t^e General 
Assembly grasp, the unique opportunity to iccord deserved 
emphasis and ♦tdgh pi^ority to iiiultilateral disarttoment 
matters? Will nations risc above lethargy, prejudice, and 
fear to succeed where past efforts have floundered? The 
answer is uncertain, but cautious optimism is warranted 

. provided three things occur. 

* first, the So^ct Union and the United States must come 
to the Spjsckd Session with the SALT 11 treaty behind them, 
with negotiations to reduce nuclear armaments under way, 

-and with firm determination to stimulate multilateral dis- 
armameif programs and strengthen multilateral disarma- 
ment mechanisms: 

Second, the nonnuclcar weapon sta^lmust come'to the 
Session realizing thi^t they too have substantial concern and 
responsibility for disarmament. Unwilling to leave dis- 
armament progress solely in the hands of the majtor nuclear 
weapon states, they 'mjist have determination to be more 
actively involved in multilateral disarmament effbrts. 

Third, delegates miist come to the Special Session 
adecfuately prepared. Natipns, as well as the^reparatory 
Committee, must do their homework and be ready to 
develop V workable Program of Action. Full advantage 
should be takep of information available from both official 
and non-igdvernmental |ources. As a prelude to the Special 
Session^ every nation needs to reexamine its attitudes. to-, 




ward multilateral (disarmament ^efforts. Heads of states 
should be involved, senior- officials should be designated to 
participate, and task forces should be established to prepare 
for the Special Session. 

The potential re.wards of meaningful disarmament, in 
parallel with a strengthcncdc^U.N. security system, are 
enormous. The risks, hazards, and costs of further delay in 
halting and reversing the arms r^ce are frightening. No 
objective observer would deny these facts. If the delegates' 
/reaction to them is logical, as persons of reason, and emo- 
tional, as humanitarians, the Special Session shbuld suc- 
ceed. Critically needed weakthroughs in the disarmament 
stalemate should occur. Th^ world community shouldmove 
forward along the tortuous path leading to the substitution 
of global law and order for ^tional military power as the 
foundation for international peace and security. May future 
historians describe the 1978 Special Session as one that saw 
the Ught and grasped' an opportunity. 





Mexican 
Recognit;ion 

Jose Lope'z Portillo 
Presfdent of Mexico 



AUDIENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT ^ 

> ^ ■ >3 

Jose Lop^z Portillof President of Mexico, received Confer- • 
ence participants at his official residence Los Finos on June 
22. He greeted each of the participants>ersonally, welcom- 
ing them to Mexico. . 

* C. Maxwell Stanley, Conference Chairman,' then spoHe 
briefly, thanking the President for the interest, hospitality, . 
and assistance extended by 'the Foreign Ministry. He 
outlined the purpose of the Conference and its focus upon 
the 1978 U.N. General Assembly Special Session on Dds- 
armament. Mr. Stanley paid tribute to tlie long-standing 
leadership of Mexico and the many coiitributions of 
Alfonso Garci'a Robles, a. Conference participant, in the 
field of disarmament. 

Pr^ident Portillq responded, citing theappropriateiiess 
of a conference on the United Nations being held in Mexico, 
a country long committed to the goak of the United' * 
l^ations. He made reference to the Conference theme of 
*'Multilateral Disarm4ment," a topic of great interest to his 
country and ijentral to its foreign policy. He wished the ^ 
Conference every success in its deliberations on a topic of 
. crucial importance to the world community. He expressed 
the hope that the 19'78 Special Session would succeed in 
"Accelerating disarmament progress. 
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FOREiBN MINISTRY RECEPTION 



A reception for conference participanti and spouses was 
hosted by Dr. Santiago Roel, Foreign Minisjer of Mexico in 
^ the Chancery, Mexico City; on June 22, 1977. Guests 
included officials of the Mexican government and Ambassa- 
dors to Mexico from countries represented by Conference' 
participants. ^ ^ 

Dr. Roel wel(55|lgi the"distinquished representatives'of 
Mexico's friends of the Secretariat of the United 
^ Nations" on behalf of ihe Foreign Ministry. 
, "I rejoice that all of you haVe been brought together here 

in Mexico, a traditionally -peaceful nation, efiemy of all 
forms of violence. Also, I sejoice in^the fact that, asi^e from 
'nuclear disarmament, whiqh undoubtedly deserves to be pur 
highest priority, you have ihcluded in your plans other de- 
testable forms of destruction. * • ^ . * ^ ^ 

I applau^pthe interest of The Stanley Foundation in 
exploring other avenues which the United Nations may 
follow in the next decade for the benefit bf humanity." 




Message 
from ' 
Kurt 

Waldheihn 

Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 




Since its iiiception, the United Nations has had disarma- 
ment as one of its major goals. Looking back, however, it is 
quite apparent th^t no decisive breakthrough has been 
achieved in this vital area. We are still faced by the inherent 
perils of a destructive \and widespread arms race, which 
places a heavy burden ori the peoples of the world and 
impedes the opportunities for a better life for all. ^the 
same^time, this competition continuously endang^ the ' 
fragile state of security in the world. 

^^"The disarmament negotiations in the post-war er&, both 
within and outside the United Nations, have produced some 
notable rc$ults,-but these are modest when measured against 
the threat yhich the arms race continues to pose to our very 
survival. The thrust of these efforts has J^cn on regulating 
competition in armaments T^fhtT than on effectively reduc- 
ing them. Particularly in view 6frapld.tcch;iok)^cal innova- 
tions, the barriers erected so far have^ot proven strong 
enough to stop the ongoing arms race. 
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The international community has, in recent years, be-, 
come increasingly aware that the arms race represents, a 
grave obstacle to development. Many states now feel that a 
comprehensive approach is needed, an approach which 
would aim at real disarmament and yet which would be 
realistic both with regardno the pos'sibilities of achieving 
disarmament and the dangers involved if decisive progress is 
not made. % 

The decision of the General AssemWy to convene a 
special session on disarmament next spring can be an 
important element in the search for a solution to these 
problems. The special session will, in all probfibility, be the 
largest, mOst representative gathering ever convened to 
consider disarmament exclusively. The task^is complex and 
difficult, but ncf effort must be spared to bring about the 
achieveincnt of ^hat viteA goal. 

Against this background, I wish to commend The^ 
Stanley Foundation for its initiativein discussing the topic 
^Multilateral Disarmament and the Special Session" at this 
y^r's Conference on the United Nations of the Next Decade. 
The Conference offers a*very valuable opportunity for many- 
of those involved in the preparation of the special session to 
exchange views and to explore new avenues in an informal 
atmosphere. This, in turn, can facilitate the agreement 
^ich we all hope will result from the special session. I wish 
y^u every success in your discussions, and I look forward 
with great interest to the outcome of your meeting. 
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-.-vy'.'^' ^-„i//i^fr/ca?by William Epstein and 

MfpMf^^^tj^^fifimfm ZonesATha South Pac^ic Proposal by 




^il^ra^^y-^orPM^^ October 7-10, 1976. 

yfcl Cil^?^''^''^ f*^^^^ S^cmt Negotiations and the Congress b)f 




il^^l^^JKftm Diwrmament) Eleventh Conference ort 



g^l^lttiejplt^^^^ Next D^de,,June 25;July «7| . 

(t^^^^^Jjtp^^ Conference, O^ober9^ 

d€^4^i::^^^^ Zones Vantage^Conference Report. Oct- 

* I^I^^X^fl^ji^iJIp^/ye or? ihe WPT Review Conference: Proposals for 
mM^Fiiture fay.WlIllam Epstefn/Occas)p.nalP|ff^8i*9, September, ; 

Dikarmment Conferen^:S\epon of tfte SfXtti Conter- ; : . 
liS4;f ffl^^^ Nations Procedures.>4ay 30|X4ine 2, 1975. ; \ > 

% f f^il^tfve on /fte WPr flev/ev<|;o/}fe(^nceM#a8on wnWch, , ; 

feai Paper^7,Apriri97| ''-■if/ " -vV^J^^i. 

9iri5iflice .on tho NPT and 



■ , 2> .January 31.Feb&ary^ 1, 1S75|^ ^ _ ; ^^/,4^ 

^ available fw. of^^e fronrTt^inlVFoundat^nf^^^ 
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The Stanley Foundation 

The Stanley Foundation encourages stucJy, research, and educa- 
tion in the field of foreign relations, contributing to secure peace 
with freedom and justice. Emphasis is given to activities related to 
)Nor\6 organization. Among the activities of The Stanley Founda- 
tion are the following! , ^ ^ 

The STRATEGY FOR PEA&E CONFERENCE explores urgent 
foreign policy concerns of the United States. It attracts individuals 
from a wide spectrufft of opinion and belief who exchange ideas 
and recommend action and policies. 

The CONFERENCE ON THE. UNITED NATION^ OF THE 
NEXT DECADE; brings together International statesmen to 
consider problems arfSKprospectsof the United Nation^. Its report 
* recommend^ changes artd steps considered practicable within the 
♦•next ten years. n 

» 

. The CONFERENCE ON UNITED NATIONS PROCEDURES is 
concerned' with organizational and procedural reform of the 
United NJations. Participants pomeiargely from the United Nations 
Secretariat and various N/lissions to the United Nations. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS are policy-onented essays either 
concerning improvement and development^ of international 
organization more adeq\jate to manage internat(onal crises and 
global change, or^dealing with specific topiGat^^ludies ot U.S. 
foreign policy. ' , ^ 

VANTAGE CONFERENCES are design^ to anticipate and 
evaluate In-depth developing issues relating toU. S foreign policy 

and international organization. 

I , 

The Stanley Four^dation. as a private operating, foundation 
qnder the provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1969. is hot arrant 
' making organization. The Foundation welcomes contributions to 
its several programs. Contributions are deductiWe forincome tax 
purposes. 

. ^ THE STANLEY FOUNDATION ^ 

Stanley Building 
f^uscatine. Iowa 52761, U.S.A. 
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